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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
(Contiuued from page 54 ) 

On the 30th of the 7th Month, (July), 
1718, on the sixth day of the week, Wm. Penn 
died at his residence in Buckinghamshire, Eng- 
land, aged about 74 years. An official an- 
nouncement of this event was made to Coun- 
cil in the 11th Month following, by Gov. 
Keith of Pennsylvania, when it was ordered 
that, in commemoration thereof, there be a 
“martial funeral with the city militia and vol- 
unteers.” That such a display took place ap- 
pears from a letter of William Penn, Jr., (an 

-unworthy son of a worthy sire) to James 
Logan, tendering his thanks “ to the governor 
and all friends for the handsome ceremony per- 

. formed on the news of his father’s death.” A 
few years later, (1755-6) and John Penn 
(son of Richard and grandson of the Proprie- 
tary of Pennsylvania) offered in Philadelphia 
the following bounties for scalps or capture and 
death of Indians. “For every male above 
the age of ten captured $150. Scalped, being 
killed, $134. Forevery female Indian enemy, 
and every male, under the age of ten, captured 
$130. For every female above the age of ten, 
scalped, being killed, $50.” 

We allude to these facts to show that the 
salutary influence of Friends in the adminis- 
tration of affairs was even then on the wane; 
for they never would have permitted the de- 
grading spectacle of a mock funeral, much 
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less the cruel proclamation of John Penm 


against a people they were solemnly pledged’ 
to protect, had it been in their power to pre~ 
vent it. It seems scarcely necessary to state 
that the above named individuals were not at 
this time members of the Society of Friends, 
There is sadness in the reflection, that with 


the decease of the Propyietary, the Penn 
famil 

‘** Lost the breed of noble blood,’” 
and that the almost paternal relationshi 
which Penn had maintained towards the col- 
onists ceased with his death. Still more is it 
to be lamented that some who bore his name 
should be among the first to uproot the good 
seed he had planted in the soil of Pennsylva- 
nia, and to sow the tares of diseord there, 
whilst those who had walked, hand in hand 
with him in religious fellowsiip were power- 
less to prevent it. 

When Wm. Penn, Jr., as eldest son, claimed 
the right of government in Pennsylvania, it 
was decided in the court of Chancery before 
which the case was taken, “ that it should’go 
with the personal estate to the widow and 
children.” By this decision the colonists were 
spared the mortification of having such a man 
to rule over them. Hannah Penn, the execu: 
trix of her husband, by her wise appointment 
of governors forthe province, was instrumental 
during the minority of his heirs in preserving 
a good degree of order in Pennsylvania, but 
the tide of immigration had brought to these 
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shores a set of adventurers with sordid aims; 
as also many well disposed persons, whose 
sectarian preferences conflicted with Quaker- 
ism. So great was the emigration at this 
period that Gov. Keith was alarmed “ lest the 

ce with the Indians might thereby be dis- 
turbed.” It will be observed that but a very 
few of the new comers were Quakers, for 
owing to the Protestant succession in England, 
the Friends “ were no longer compelled to go 
to America to avoid persecution,” hence, ina 
few years, they constituted but a respectable 
minority of the population, and the reins of 
government gradually but surely passed into 
other hands. 

Among the few Quakers who arrived about 
this time was one Isaac Jackson from Ireland. 
In 1730 he took up the last vacant tract of 
land in London Grove Township, Penna. It 
appears from an old MSS., that while Jackson 
and his wife “were under concern and exercise 
of mind about so weighty an undertaking, 
(as the departure for America,) and desirous 
that “Best Wisdom” should direct, Isaac 
dreamed that, having landed in America, he 
travelled a considerable distance back into 
the country, until he came to a valley, through 
, which ran a pretty stream of water. The 
prospect and situation seemed pleasant—a hill 
rising on the north and a fine spring issuing 
near its foot; and, in his dream, he thought 
that there he and his family must settle, 
though then a wilderness and unimproved. 
Isaac, on arriving at Jeremiah Starr’s, on re- 
lating his dream as aforesaid, was informed of 
such a place near. He soon went to see it, 
which, to his admiration, so resembled what 
he had a foresight of, that it was a cause of 
gratitude gnd humble thankfulness.” The 

lace was purchased by him, and there he 
lived for many years. 

The adventurers above alluded to, some of 
whom were lawless men, encroached upon In- 
dian lands, and, in some instances, murdered 
the inoffensive natives. One of these mur- 
ders, within the limits of the province, oc- 
curred at Conestogoe, in 1722. Two brothers 
named Cartlidge were the supposed perpetra- 
tors of this outrage. But one Indian was 
killed ; nevertheless no small excitement was 
occasioned in the colony and among the na- 
tives. The goverhor sent James Logan and 
Colonel French to Conestogoe “to inquire 
into the matter,” who, on their return, made 
a report to the Assembly detailing the circum- 
stances of the tragedy. The Assembly 
dressed the Governor thereon. They gratefully 
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government, by his empowering two gentle 
men of his council so able and prudent on 
the present emergency; whose wise conduct 
is very conspicuous from their report laid be- 
fore the house by the governor; that at the 
relation of the dismal circumstances, they 
were filled with horror and surprise that after 
so long continuance of the peace first settled 
by the honorable proprietary Wm. Penn with 
the Indians, any breach should be now made 
by those under the name of Christians to the 
reproach of that name, and danger of the 
safety and peace both of this province and 
others.” 
all diligence to bring the perpetrators of this 
crime to speedy justice, lest “the Indians 
should be induced to withdraw their allegiance 
to the crown of Great Britain and their affec- 
tion from this government, and be provoked 
to do themselves justice in a manner that 
might be of most dangerous consequence.” 
They maintained that a continuance of friend- 
ly relations with the natives was of the ut- 
most importance, and referred to the fatal 
results in other provinces where neglect in 
the administration of strict justice had in- 
flamed the natives to acts of retaliation, and 
complained of the inefficiency of those laws 
which forbid the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to the Indians, requesting “ the advice and 
assistance of the Governor therein.” 


for their expressions of approval of his con- 
duct, and stated that he had “ endeavored to 
follow the late honorable proprietary’s steps 





ad-|_ 


acknowledged and highly commended the 
governor’s prudent conduct and steady ad- 
ministration of justice; but more especially 
at that time, on an occasion of the greatest 
importance to the peace and safety of the 











The governor was requested to use 


The Governor in his reply thanked them 


in such affairs ; to keep the natives always in 
a lively and perfect remembrance of his love 
to them, and to build all their treaties of 
peace with them upon the same principles 
and maxims of good policy which he used 
and maintained when he was here himself. 
He likewise assured the house that he had at 
that time all the probability which the nature 
of the case would admit of, for settling mat- 
ters again with the Indians upon that just, 
firm and friendly foundation which the house 
so earnestly desired and recommended to 
him.” 

The Cartlidge brothers were arrested, and 
the Governor with two of his council “ met 
and treated with the five nations at Albany 
respecting it.” The Indians desired that the 
prisoners should not suffer death, and accord: 
ingly they were released. Thus ended this 
affair. 

Fruitful causes of trouble arose from the 
occupation of Indian lands by settlers, and 
from the deception practiced upon the natives 
in buying the soil from them. Even some of 
the Friends in Virginia were not exempt 
from the charge of locating on unpurckased 
lands; as is evident from the following, 
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which is addressed to “our Brothers the 
Tuscaroras.” “It appears’ that some years 
ago a few families of our Friends went with 
some other people and settled over a line ata 
lace called Hopewell, in Virginia, before the 
funds were purchased from the Indians, which 
gave their brethren much uneasineas, and on 
being spoken to, they said they would satisfy 
the Indians as soon as they could find out 
who the land belonged to. Not long after- 
wards (in the year 1744) a treaty was held at 
Lancaster with the Indians of the six nations, 
by Governor Thomas, of Penna., Thomas Lee 
and Wm. Beverly, from Virginia, and Ed- 
mund Jennings, Philip Thomas, Robert King 
and Thos. Colville, from Maryland, when the 
Indian claim was wholly extinguished. Nev- 
ertheless, those families of Quakers who set- 
tled over the line, who are yet remaining at 
Hopewell, have expressed their willingness 
to make the right owners a present, but do 
not believe the Tuscaroras to be the people, 
and, on considering the subject maturely, we 
are not altogether clear that the spot that 
they live upon originally belonged to you. 
Nevertheless as they (these Friends) formally 
belong to us and are of our Society ; and as 
they settled on Indian lands before they were 
purchased, and as it appears by the treaty in 
*44 that the Tuscaroras had some land in 
Virginia ; and as you are reduced, and have 
become a poor nation ; and as you have been 
looking to us; we feel our minds disposed to 
assist you with sume of the most useful sort 
of goods that you may stand in need of to 
the amount of four hundred dollars ($400.) 
We send them to the care of Captain Chapin, 
agent for the Six Nations, that he may direct 
an equal distribution among your people. 
With sincere desires for the prosperity of our 
Indian brethren, we wish them to turn their 
minds towards cultivating the ground for a 
livelihood, and then a little land with indus- 
try will produce you a comfortable living.” 
The justice thus shown in recompensing 
the Indians for lands, seems in those early 
days to have been almost peculiar to the So- 
ciety of Friends. At the yearly gathering of 
this people in 1763, it was deemed necessary 
to proclaim that “it is the solid sense and 
judgment of this meeting that Friends should 
not purchase or remove to settle on such 
lands as have not been fairly and openly pur- 
chased of the Indians, by those persons who 
are or may be authorized by the govern- 
ment to make such purchases; and that 
Monthly Meetings should be careful to ex- 


cite their members to the strict observance of 


this advice; and where any so remove con- 
trary to the advice of their brethren, that 
they should not give certificates to such per- 
sons, but persuade them to avoid the danger 
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to which they expose themselves, and to con- 
vince them of the inconsistency of their con- 
duct with our Christian profession.” 


It had been the custom of Wm. Penn and 


his agents, who were “ ignorant of the topog- 
raphy of the wilderness in the interior, to de- 
fine the boundaries of lands purchased by 
certain well known streams or highlands,” 
and where these did not exist, by walking or 
riding a given distance in a given time, in 
such directions as were agreed upon by those 
most interested. Hence in the purchase of 
1682 by Markham, and in that of 1686 by 
Holm, the boundaries were but vaguely de- 
fined by walking. Tradition asserts that, in 
the first mentioned of these purchases, Wm. 
Penn, accompanied by several of his Friends 
and a few Indian chiefs, pleasantly and leis- 
urely accomplished the pedestrian journey, 
“sitting down sometimes to smoke their pipes, 
to eat biscuit and cheese, and drink a bottle 
of wine.” 
a half, and in that time travelled about thirty 
miles, 
land, perplexities necessarily arose in the ad- 
justment of boundaries, but the liberality of 
Penn led him on several ocsasions to repur- 
chase the same land of different claimants, 
that harmony with the Indians might not be 
disturbed. : 


They were to walk fora day and 


Owing to these methods of measuring 


What is known as the “Walking Purchase” 


stands in bold contrast to the Quaker method 
of dealing with the Indians. By this infamous 


transaction, the unsuspecting natives were de- 


frauded of extensive and valuable tracts of 


land in what is now known as Bucks, North- 


ampton and Pike counties, in Pennsylvania, 


The chief actor in this swindling operation 
was one William Allen, a friend of the Penn 
family, and a noted land speculator, who sub- 


sequently became chief justice of the province. 


A grandson of the Proprietary who bore his 
name, became by the will of his grandfather 
the possessor of 10,000 acres of land in Penna., 
which were to be laid out “in proper and bene- 
ficial places in the province,” by the trustees 
of Penn’s estate. 

The right to this tract (so undefined as to 
location) was purchased of the said grandson 
by Allen. Had Allen been satisfied with 
securing this right and permitted the Indians 
to occupy the territory, until it had been pur- 
chased arid paid for, it is probable no serious 
trouble would have ensued; and that the 
trustees supposed he would so act, is con- 
ceded. They authorized the Surveyor Gen- 
eral of Penna. to measure 10,000 acres, leav- 
ing the location to be determined by Allen 
and himself. Allen succeeded, by deception, 
in obtaining lands some miles above the well 
defined boundaries of the Bndian country 


(agreed upon at a treaty in 1718) as a por- 
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tion of the 10,000 acres. The survey accom- 
plished, Allen offered the land for sale to im- 
mediate settlers, and one of the tracts he sold 
actually included an Indian town. 

He likewise issued proposals for a lottery 
of 100,000 acres, “to be laid out anywhere 
within the province, except on Manors, lands 
already settled, &c.” As might be expected, 
this total disregard for the rights of the In- 
dians exasperated them, and they remonstra- 
. ted; to pacify them, if possible, several confer- 

ences were held. Alleged copies of old deeds 
(the originals of which, could not be found) were 
roduced, to persuade them that their fathers 
fad disposed of these lands to the good “Onas” 
and his agents. After consultation together, 
the Indians agreed to release all claim to the 
lands in question, and, as was their custom, 
desired that it might be “walked over by 
arties mutually chosen for the purpose.” A|- 
lie and his associates advertised for and pro- 
cured some of the most expert walkers in the 
province, and offered as a reward land and 
money to the swiftest amongthem. This was 
in September, 1737. Of the three Indians 
and three whites who started to walk, Edward 
Marshal] was the successful pedestrian, but 
he never received the promised reward. They 
“ walked from sunrise to sunset without stop- 
ping, provisions and refreshments having been 
previously provided at different places along 
the road and line that had been run for them 
to walk by, to the top of the Blue Mountain ; 
and persons also attended on horseback by 
relays, with liquors of several kinds. When 
they arrived at the Blue Mountain they found 
a great number of Indians collected, expect 
ing the walk would there end ; but when they 
found it was to go}halfa day further, they 
were very angry and said they were cheated.” 
One by one these walkers gave out, leaving 
Marshall alone, who at noon on the second 
day accomplished a distance of about sixty- 
five miles trom Wrightstown meeting- house, 
the place of departure. It will be seen that 
Marshall walked more than double the dis- 
ce traversed by William Penn and his 
es, (as narrated above) and in the same 
time: “ The extreme anxiety of the proprie- 
taries, as well as their motives for extending 
the walk as far as possible, may be best ap- 
preciated by a glance at the map, and the pe- 
culiar course of the Delaware above the Kit- 
tatiny mountain. If the walk had terminated 
at the Kittatiny, the line from the end 
of the walk to intersect the Delaware, if 
drawn at right angles (as the surveyor East- 
burn claimed that it should be,) would have 
intersected the Delaware at the water gap, 
and would not have included the Minisink 
lands—a prominent object of the speculators. 
The line as actually drawn, intersected the 
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Delaware somewhere near Shokolo creek, in 
Pike Co. Overreaching, both in its literal 
and figurative sense, is the term most applica- 
ble to the whole transaction,” 

When the settlers moved upon their lands 
purchased from Allen, the Delaware Indians 
refused to quit their homes, and threatened to 
defend themselves by force of arms. In this 
emergency the powerful Iroquois were con- 
nived with, who, backed by the whites, ordered 
the poor Delawares to remove, which through 
fear they were compelled todo. They retired 
to Wyoming and Shamokin, full of bitterness 
towards the white man, and determined on 
vengeance, It is believed that Thomas and 
John Penn were partners of Allen in this 
business. The latter became the wealthiest 
man in the province, but as a Tory the 
country during the Revolution, and ied in 
1780 in England. 

When in 1756 the seven years’ war broke 
out between France and England for the con- 
quest of Canada, (the battle ground being in 
America), the Delawares joined with the 
French against the English, and the Jands so 
injustly wrested from them by the “ walking 
purchase” were “paid for by the blood of 
the colonists.” Atrocious acts of savage bar- 
barity were numerous for a long time there- 
after, especially on the frontiers, but with one 
or two exceptions, the Friends remained un- 
harmed and unmolested. Although inflamed 
with anger against the whites, the Indians 
had not forgotten their covenant with “ Onas.” 
The following is one of the several instances 
recorded in proof of this statement. 

Henry Beeson, a Friend, removed from 
Virginia to Fayette Co,, Penna., about the 
year 1765, and became;the founder of Union- 
town. Business calling him from home, he 
was compelled to leave his wife and children 
behind, in the then frontier country. Soon 
after his departure his wife was alarmed by 
the appearance of hostile Indians in the vicin- 
ity of her humble residence, who conversed 
much to each other in an undertone, and 
seemed bent on mischief. As they approached 
the house, however, she heard one say to his 
companion in the French tongue—“ this is the 
cabin of one of the broad brims. He is a 
son of our brother ‘Onas,’ and bis family must 
not be disturbed.” Her fears were at once 
allayed, and she had the satisfaction of seeing 
the Indians soon depart from the place. 

(To be continued.) 


Peace is the every-day dress of the believer’s 
soul when he goes forth in the morning to 
labor, and returns in the evening to rest. 
Peace is the Christian’s, resting in the green 
pastures—reclining beside the still waters— 
resting under the shadow of the Great Rock. 
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From the British Friend. 
THE OFFICE OF ELDER. 


The following letter, by the late L. A. Bar- 
clay, has been offered for insertion in our col- 
umns by a correspondent ; as it contains some 
valuable hints, as well as counsel, for those 
who are chosen to the office of elder in our 
religious Society, we believe there may be a 
service in its reappearing at the present time. 
It is taken from the published volume of her 
letters, which we gladly avail ourselves of 
this opportunity of commending to the atten- 
tion of Friends, as well worthy of perusal :— 

“My DEAR Frtenps.—As I am not likely 
4o meet you at our next Quarterly Meeting, 
I thought it seemed in my heart to send you 
a litt}é salittation of love, that I might be 
clear@fore leaving home. I have thought 
much’@nd often of you since your appoint- 
ment by your Monthly Meeting,to the station 
of elder, with earnest desire that you may be 
erabled to come up faithfully in the duties 
thereof as before the Lord and unto him, and 
not before or unto man—as well as that you 
may daily seek the renewal of qualification 
therefor, the quickening and humbling that 
is of the Lord. ForI trust you are sensible 
that man 
fication, neither is his favor and approbation 
the peaceful sanction, nor the mere office the 
true living authority. For man, in his own 
wisdom, and prudence, and judgment, may 
look only at the outward or superficial ap- 
pearance, and judge such fit as are ‘old 
enough, and rich enough, and dry enough,’ as 
dear S. Emlen once said on such an occasion 
—may look §t the outward profession and 
consistency, or be taken by mental endow- 
ments or pleasing manners that may seem 
very encouraging to that which is good. But 
when the Church does not lean to their own 
understanding, or judgment, or affection as 
men, but look to the Divine Spirit to open 
their eye mehtally, and to guide their judg- 
ment aright, then they look deeper, even to 
inward qualification, for it is the Lord’s 
blessed Spirit that alone can quicken, humble, 
and sanctify all classes and ages, as yielded 
unto for this service. Yes, this can quicken, 
humble, and sanctify both old and young— 
render the former green and fruitful even in 
old age; rectify, strengthen, and preserve the 
latter from all that is likely to corrode or im- 
pede the savory life; this can humble the 
rich, whether in outward circumstances or in 
mental endowments, and sanctify all they 
have and are unto the Master’s pure and holy 
use—this can quicken and raise up the true 
feeling and judgment in such as are poor in 
either sense, and enable them to bring it forth 
in humility and unflinching faithfulness for 
the upholding of his pure and blessed cause 


ppointment is not the true quali-. 
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—this can preserve any from becoming dry 
and formal, even by the daily quickening and 
melting that is of and from the Lord. Oh! 
then, how needful is it that those who are 
called to this station should daily seek after 
this truest qualification, even to bow low be- 
fore the Lord and feel after his living, piere- 
ing power, whereby they may know a daily 
dying to all that is of the creature, whether 
outwardly or inwardly, and then that tender, 
lowly life of Christ will arise in them which 
gives the true vision and the true feeling, the 
very mind and judgment of thetruth! Oh! 
then will they be qualified to feel whence 
words proceed, and will not be dazzled'by out- 
ward appearance or overcome by outward 
sounds—they will be able to feel the various 
stages or degrees of growth in the work of 
the ministry, as well as to appreciate the va- 
rious gifts, to minister to the various needs 
and against the varied snares thereof—not 
merely warning or discouragement, but show- 
ing forth unto those thus under their care and 
nurture what they may be at any time defi- 
cient in, and how they may attain it; en- 
deavoring thus to help both out of and away 
from the enemy’s snares, to clothe the naked, 
to feed the hungry, to visit the sick and in 
prison, and to strengthen the stranger or in- 
experienced into a better way. It is these 
truly fellow-feelers who will mourn with the 
right-minded who mourn, and they will be 
helpers of their joy and rejoicers with them 
when they rejoice, uphold and strengthén 
their hands before all gainsayers, comfort and 
confirm their feeble minds in the testimony 
required of them in this day of treading down 
and of deep trial. Oh! it is those who will 
‘feed the flock of God, taking the oversight 
thereof, not by (mere) constraint’ of appoint- 
ment, ‘but willingly’ as from the heart, from 
the heavenly melting touch of the Lord’s 
powerful hand, and beyond all outward con- 
siderations—not from a desire uf man’s re- 
spect or esteem, nor to be bowed or sought 
unto as fathers and mothers, for this is but 
‘filthy lucre,’ inasmuch as it draws the hearts 
both of givers and receivers away from the 
Lord, the true Shepherd and King; but oh! 
the true eldership must be from the pure con- 
strainings or drawings of the Lord’s Spirit 
that gives to feel truly with his blessed cause, 
and then makes us ‘of a ready mind’ in a 
living, holy, but humble zeal to act in the 
meekness of his wisdom for the pure testi- 
mony thereof—such will not shrink in the 
day of battle, nor yet seek to emother and 
gloss the truth in the day of judgment, but 
will acknowledge it in all their ways, and 
thus be upright and sure in the Lord’s cause ; 
and under his humbling power there will be 
no lording over the heritage, nor seeking to 
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rule or leaning on the authority of office, bat 
that he the Lord of life and glory may alone 
rule in every heart, and be subjected to and 
glorified in a holy, humble, faithful example ! 
and verily, such shall be crowned with a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away! And now, 
my dear friends, though this may seem a very 
high standard, yet it is not too high for any 
of us to seek after and press towards, for our 
calling is a high and holy one who are thus 
called to be leaders of the people, fathers and 
mothers in the congregation. Great is the 
responsibility of the charge of the ministry, 
and we must not lower the standard to meet 
the weakness that there is amongst us, lest 
we be instrumental to further the erring that 
there is, to weaken and discourage that which 
is pure, and the answering thereof be required 
at our hands—but rather seek and cry unto 
the Strong for strength, and to the Wise for 
wisdom, to press toward the mark for the 
prize of our high calling in Christ Jesus. 
Oh! then, let us be engaged ‘to take heed 
to ourselves,’ to the daily humbling and 
quickening of ourselves by the Lord’s power, 
and then we shall be renewedly enabled to 
take faithful and diligent heed ‘to all the 
flock’ over which we are appointed overseers, 
that we may feed them or nourish up in them 
the true life, and promote in them the nurture 
and admonition that is of the Lord. This is 
my earnest desire on behalf of all my dear 
friends in‘ the station of elders, that they may 
bé a blessing and not a hindrance, and may 
be blessed of the Lord,.the chief Shepherd. 
L. A. Barciay. 
14th of 3d month, 1843. 


St. Pavt, 3d mo. 15th, 1870. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer ; 


With Third-day comes the Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer—a welcome visitor at any place—but 
especially so in the far North-west, where so 
little of the “ Friendly” kind is met with: 
and by this refreshing visitor, [am reminded, 
that for some weeks nothing has been contrib- 
uted to the columns of the Intelligencer from 
St. Paul. 

We have been having rather unpleasant 
weather for a week or so, and at present a 
snow storm is prevailing, which commenced 
yesterday about 1 P. M. This storm, and 
those of the last two weeks, have been accom- 
panied with wind, detaining the cars on some 
of the roads where they have to cross the 
prairies. The weather is now mild—though 
the thermometer has been thirty degrees be- 
low zero. It has frequently been fifteen and 
twenty degrees below, but the exception is 
when it is more than ten or twelve below. 

It is a beautiful sight to look upon the city 
from one of the bluffs, these cold mornings, 
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just at sunrise—the smoke ascending from 
hundreds of chimnies in every direction, in 
clearly defined columns, the surrounding 
country robed in white and as quiet as the 
Sabbath. A walk of half a mile, and eye- 
brows, eye-lashes, and hair are as white as 
“ Kris-Kingle’s,” and as you pass along, walk- 
ing briskly through the town, you will fre- 
quently be startled by the board side-walks 
cracking like pistol-shots beneath your feet, 
Eastern papers inform us that the ice crop is 
likely to be a failure in the vicinity of New 
York and Philadelphia. The season has been 
a favorable one here—and ice-houses are all 
filled with ice measuring from two feet six 
inches to three feet in thickness. 

“Old Bets,” of whom the writer has spo- 
ken before, still travels around, andis as 
cheerful as ever—with no prospect of growing 
bald or becoming gray, though she Jimps now 
and carries a cane. Poor “ Bets!” she has 
apparently but a little longer to receive the 
charities of a grateful community ; time and 
the severity of the winters begin to render 
her ess active. 

Business has been very dull, but begins to 
brighten a little, and merchants are calcula- 
ting upon brisk trade when navigagion opens, 
which they look for about the middle of next 
month. Wheat, the great staple here, is and 
has been very low. The farmer cannot pay 
his grocer, the country grocer cannot pay the 
wholesale merchant; and thus business is 
clogged, because the farmer thinks he cannot 
sell wheat at the present price. Yet this tem- 
porary inconvenience will probably be a last- 
ing benefit to the State: as the farmers must 
look to some other source. for their gains— 
and are already turning their attention to 
stock-raising, dairy-farming, and to the cul- 
tivation of other crops than wheat. Dairy- 
farming ought to pay well, if rightly man- 
aged. Several of our best dairy-men engage 
their butter for a year at thirty-five and forty 
cents per pound. Wheat has been selling at 
forty and sixty-five cents per bushel; pork, 
eight and a half to ten anda half per pound. 
Poorer grades of batter sell from fourteen to 
twenty-two per pound. But we hope soon to 
see a change in prices,and a better demand 
for goods of all kinds and grades. 

Everything looks bright for the future of 
St. Paul; and but a little time is needed to 
make it a grand city, being the centre of so 
many railroads, the head of navigation, and 
its site for beauty and convenience is unsur- 
passed by any locality in the State. It would 
be a satisfaction to see a few more Friends 
emigrating to this beautiful clime, that a 
meeting might be established here. Where 
so little is known of Friends and their prin- 
ciples, and with no meeting to attend, the 
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Friends who do come here, are apt to lose 
their interest in that society, by being de- 
barred the privilege of their meetings, and 
being brought constantly in contact with the 
influence of other denominations. Should a 
good speaker of the Society of Friends occa- 
sionally visit us and preach, the Friends here 
would be encouraged, the other denominations 
enlightened upon the principle of Friends, 
and the cause of Friends materially aided. 
D. E. C. 


EXTRACT FROM JOHN FOTHERGILL. 


Another thing is fresh in my remembrance 
which I am not easy without mentioning: 
there was in our meeting an ancient and 
truly valuable minister, and when I was about 
sixteen or seventeen, I was often affected with 
discouraging reasonings in myself; how we 
should do? and what would become of us 
when he died? Under this anxious thought- 
fulness, I was induced to consider how and 
by what means he was made so valuable and 
serviceable; that it was through his faithful- 
ess, his waiting to feel after and adhering to 
that manifestation of Divine power and life 
from Almighty God, whereof he declared ; 
that this principle, to which he labored to 
turn and gather people’s minds, appeared in 
all. And as hereby he was made truly ser- 
viceable, so that heavenly living principle was 
well able to help, to feed, fit and preserve all 
who truly sought to know and be subject to 
it, and make them truly serviceable also. 
Which consideration both instructed and en- 
couraged me to look to the Lord, and be- 
yond outward instruments: and I have reason 
to believe the like thoughts affected some 
others of our youth in that meeting also, to 
advantage. For as the minister was taken 
away by death in about a year after, the 
heavenly and merciful springings of Divine 
life so owned and relieved many of us in our 
humble hungerings after it,—though much 
silent in our meetings—that there soon ap- 
peared a living and truly religious growth 
amongst us; and in little more than two 
years after the aforesaid Friend’s decease, 
there were five of us engaged by the Truth 
to open our mouths in the ministry of the 
gospel, to the satisfaction and comfort of 
the meeting. So that instead of a decay 
and a declension, about which I had been 
distressed with fear, our meeting increased in 
number and in true godliness. Now as dis- 
couraging thoughts from several sorts of pros 
pects may at times attend even some well dis- 
= minds, and which the evil spirit may 

e busy in making use of to their hurt, and the 
weakening of their faith ; so that it is necessary 
to endeavor to watch against him, and call to 
mind with sincere devotedness, wherein the 
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alone sufficiency of God’s people is. And by 
duly seeking to witness divine help and suc- 
cor from Christ the good Shepherd, even one 
— though poor and often dejected, may 

écome instrumental to excite and encourage 
others in a rightly religious application, draw- 
ing down more of Divine and truly strength- 
ening help; by which means many people 
and meetings have been revived and helped, 


and have become more fruitful to the praise 
of God. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





Truly the Most High “layeth His cham- 
bers in the deep, and finite wisdom reacheth 
not His counsels,” but, in the plenitude of 
His mercy, He offers to His creature man the 
rich gift of faith to sustain him in the hour of 
proving and through every dispensation which 
He sees meet we shall endure. Well, does 
not this gift enable us to believe He does all 
things well? and knowing us much better 
than we can know ourselves, He will deal 
with us in the manner best suited to our con- 
ditions. 

I want still to be allowed to share with 
thee thy varied allotments. There is a com- 
panionship that cannot be fully described in 
words, but may_be understood and valued by 
those who have enjoyed the blessing. We 
have known it, and may we strengthen each 
other in every holy purpose, and, let come 
what may, let us trust in the goodness of our 
Heavenly Father, and believe that His 
mercies endure forever. 


Truly thy letter was most welcome to me, 
bringing with it the assurance, as it did, of 
continued love and interest. 1 have felt so 
often lately like a starving beggar outside the 
window, looking in with longing eyes at the 
temptingly loaded table and happy faces, 
yet not daring to intrude, knowing himself to 
be of another class from those within. And 
vet I know, even while I write, my simile is 
not a good one, that all who will come may 
come without money and without price ; there- 
fore if I perish with hunger, the fault is my 
own. May the day be not far off when par- 
tition walls will be broken down, and sect 
and schism unite in one strong body of disci- 
ples, earnest and true, clothed in that charity, 
born of heaven, which “ suffereth long and is 
kind,” and.who truly feel that if they are in- 
deed received within the pearly gates of the 
Celestial City, it will not be because Baptist, 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Friend or any other 
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denomination owns them within its fold, but 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus.” 





While it gave me concern to hear of our 
dear friend’s indisposition, I was not unmind- 
ful that her ascent of the great hill of the 
rere life must be nearly consummated. 

oubtless she can look back from her eleva- 
ted position over the long track of her exist- 
ence, and see many evidences of trial and in- 
firmity—yet, with each a Divine Hand near, 
to support under all such conditions; and can 
we not believe, come when they may, that the 
same Hand will be séen more clearly in the 
later and closing hours, when the solemn 
journey here shall terminate, ready to lift 
into that chariot of light which shall convey 
her onward and upward to the beautiful home 
prepared for all who love the appearing 
and government of the One Eternal Power. 
Please furnish her with the feeling of love 
and interest that now impresses my mind, and 
accept for thyself a brother’s regard, with 
every kind wish for thy spiritual advance- 
ment and welfare. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 2, 1870. 


UnwI.iine Service.—We have been ap- 
proached by one of our young friends with 
the enquiry: “ Why do those who believe 
they are called to the work of public minis- 
try, so often give their time and service un- 
willingly or even grudgingly. If they be- 
lieve it is required of them, why do they not 
perform the service cheerfully ?” 

To answer this question, will involve allu- 
sion to an experience which perhaps needs to 
be realized before it can be clearly under- 
stood ; but, if a stone of stumbling has been 
unwittingly placed in the way of any, we 
will do what we can to remove it, asking lib- 
erty to show that a manifestation of deep 
feeling under a sense of the weight of the 
cross, is not incompatible with a willing obe- 
dience. 

To the looker on, feelings that are induced 
by the importance of such a requisition may 
readily be mistaken for an unwillingness to 
serve. The instrument, he who stands as a 
messenger to the people, must feel in connec- 
tion with the responsibility his own nothing- 
ness, and in this self-abnegation there is a 
natural shrinking from the public eye; and 
we cannot ignore the conflict or struggle that 











is felt in yielding to this requirement, even 
though a state may have been attained where- 
in the creaturely will is swallowed up in the 
divine will. This attainment does not remove 
the cross, but it gives strength to bear it. 
Our Great Exemplar, when called to prove 
His devotion by the surrender of His life, said 
to his disciples, “ My soul is exceedingly sor- 
rowful even unto death.” He also prayed to 
his Father, “If it be possible, Jet this cup 
pass from me.” It may be said, this petition 
was offered before the full surrender of His 
will was made. We admit this, but is there 


mot room for the conclusion that there was a 


struggle even almost at the moment when the 
great end was accomplished, for in His agony, 
“His sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood, falling down to the ground,” even while 
He uttered the language—“ nevertheless not 
as I will, but as Thou wilt ?” 

We acknowledge the force of the injunc- 
tion, “ When thou fastest, anoint thy head 
and wash thy face, that thou appear not unto 
men to fast.” We know there are conflicts 
that pertain to the growth of the spiritual 
life, experienced by every Christian traveller, 
which are to be as the sackcloth that is worn 
underneath, and we also know there is a secret 
oy connected with these conflicts, with which 
a stranger intermeddleth not; but we believe 
sufficient allowance is not always made for 
existing differences in natural temperament. 
To some minds, when a duty clearly presents, 
it is “ meat and drink,” to do it, and the sense 
of acceptance which attends the act bears up 
this mind above many considerations which 
would press almost overwhelmingly upon a 
different mental organization, even though 
the submission to Divine control may be 
equally entire in each. 

It is very important that those who are 
called into public service be watchful on every 
hand, so that they place no block of stumb- 
ling in the way of any. We recognize the 
blessed truth that “ the Lord loveth a cheer- 
ful giver,” and richly rewards every dedi- 
cated child ; and when we see what appears to 


conflict with a cheerful obedience to the will 
of the loving and eternal Father, we may re- 
member ‘the Lord seeth not as man seeth, 
for man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 
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J. G. W.’s Lerrer.—Noble and true 
thoughts, uttered without self-assertion and in 
the meekness of wisdom, are like the free air 
of heaven, the property of all who can re- 
ceive them. In accordance with this senti- 
ment, we copied into our first number, from 
“ Friends’ Review,” a letter from J. G. Whit- 
tier to the Editor of that Journal. A second 
letter from the same source will be found in 
the present number. 

It is not with a desire to lay claim to the 
“Poet of Humanity,” as endorsing any par- 
ticular views on controverted theological 
points, that we give the letters circulation, 
for we know not what may be his personal 
predilections on these subjects; but we con- 
fess to a swelling of the heart and a feeling of 
thankfulness, that the simple truths which 
many would like to speak, but cannot, have 
found such fitting utterance. 


Tae “American AGRICULTURIST” of 
1870 surpasses even its predecessors in the 
embellishments of its pages. The engravings 
of themselves, with the appropriate articles 
attached, would form an attractive little 
book. The general reading combines, as here- 
tofore, interest with instruction upon the vari- 
ous subjects which legitimately claim atten- 
tion in a work devoted to the advancement of 
the science of agriculture. 

“Hints on Cooking,” “ Household Talks,” 
d&e., &c., increase its value as a family pa- 
per. 

The “ Agriculturist” is published monthly, 
by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, New 
York City. Terms—Annual subscriptions (al- 
ways in advance) $1.50 each for less than four 
copies: Four to nine copies $1.25 each: Ten 
to nineteen copies $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards $1.00 each. Papers are ad- 
dressed to each name. 


Nore to Supscripers.— We would again 
earnestly impress upon those subscribing in 
clubs that it is very important to have a elvar 
list sent us, and where any changes are made, 
they should be clearly specified. 

To insure punctuality of delivery, we must 
also insist that the full name of the subseriber, 
with the Post-office address, County and State 
be distinctly written. Attention to these simple 
directions would relieve the Agent of much trou- 
ble and perplexity. 


DIED. 

HAVILAND.—In Brooklyn,on Sixth-day evening, 
Third month 18th, Louisa M., wife of Eiwin Havi- 
land, and daughter of Nathaniel S. Merritt, in the 
31st year of her age. 

HAINES.—On the 24th of Third month, after a 
few day’s illness, at her residence, Evesham, N. J., 
Mary M., widow of Nathan Haines, in her 82d year ; 
a member ot Evesham Monthly Meeting. 

BOND.—In Warminster, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 
28th of Third month, in the 52d year of her age, 
Mary S., wife of Charles Bond ; members of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting. 

MATHER.—At Cheltenham, Montgomery Co., on 
the 18th of Second month, 1870, William N., son of 
Thomas T. and Rachel N. Mather, aged 18 months. 


FROST.—In Rochester, of consumption, on the 
12th of Third month, 1870, Abbie C., wife of Charles 
J. Frost, and daughter of the late Richard B. and 
Millicent R. White, of Mendon, N. Y., in the 26th 
year of her age; a member of Rochester Monthly 
Meeting. Though removed when life’s opening 
bud gave promise of the rich fruit of the Christian 
life, yet she was found fully prepared for the 
change. Her sufferings were borne with a cheerful 
calmness, and in the last few days of her life, when 
alluding to the prospect of death, viewed it as com- 
posedly as if about to meet with near and dear 
friends. She remarked to the writer of this but a 
few days before her decease, ‘‘ Earth has no charms 
for me. I could only desire to live for the good I 
might do my family;’’ and again she said, “1 think 
wera I to live longer, I should never be better pre— 
pared.’? Her life had always been lovely, and those 
who became acquainted with her formed warm at- 
tachments. She was one of the few of whom it may 
truthfully be said, ‘‘None knew her but to love her.” 
The funeral was held at her husband’s residence in 
Rochester, on the Third-<day following, at which 
testimony was borne to the bright example her 
Christian life afforded us. J. J.C. 

— - +e 


—— 


NOTICE. 

Friends who travel over the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, to 
attend our approaching Yearly Meeting, are hereby 
informed that free return tickrts, as had last year, 
will not hereafter be issued; but that if those who 
expect to attend will send their names and post- 
office address to the undersigned, No. 1630 Filbert 
St., a3 early as possible, or about twenty days be- 
fore the meeting occurs, an arrangement can likely 
be made by which they may receive an orderto the 
ticket agents]to sell them tickets to attend the 
meeting and return, at a lower rate than ordinary 
fare. CALEB CLOTHIER. 

Philada., 3d mo. 26, 1870. 


FIRST- DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Annual Meeting of ‘The Association of 
Friends for the promotion of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,’’ 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Yardleyville, 
Pa., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 16, 1870, at 10 
A.M. Reports and delegates from all the First-day 
Schools, &c., in all our limits are desired, in order 
that a full report of them for the past year may be 
made to the general conference. The following 
question was directed by the last meeting to be pre- 
sented for the consideration of Friends, and essays 
are invited bearing on the same. ‘‘ What shall we 
do to retain our pupils with us when they arrive at 
years of maturity.’’ All essays, reports, &c., should 
be sent to the Clerk by the 14th, directed to 717 
Willow St. Friends of Yardleyville have kindly 
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invited those who attend to remain with them over 
First-day. 

Trains leave for Trenton and thence via Belvidere 
Delaware Railroad to Greensburg, (opposite Yard- 
leyville) from Kensington at 7.30 A.M., 3.30 and 5 
P.M. Thirty-first and Market at 7 A.M., and Walnut 
St. wharf 10 A.M. Return from Greensburg at 3} 
and 6 P.M. Carriages will meet Friends and con- 
vey them across the bridge to the Meeting-house. 

J. M. Truman, Jr., \ Clerks 
Emma WorRELL. 5 


The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
evening, 15th, at 74 o’clock, at 841 Callowhill St., 
Philada. 


alle te 
FRIENDS’ CHARITY FURL ASSOCIATION. 

A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 2d 
inst., at 8 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting room of 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race Sts. 
Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 


ees 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 

Wheatland, N. Y., 11 A.M. 

Frankford, Pa., 3 P. M. 

Camden, N. J., 3 P. M. 

Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 

Washington, D. C., 11 A.M. 

Alexandria, Va., 4 P.M. 

Jericho, L. I., 11 A.M. 

Oyster Bay, 3} P.M. 

Mullica Hill, N. J., 3 P.M. 

Penn’s Neck, N. J., 3 P.M. 

Providence, Pa., changed from 1st day 
in Second mouth. 
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WANTED, 
A blacksmith, to reside among the Otoe tribe of 
Indians. Compensation $600. A Friend preferred. 


Apply by letter or otherwise to Joun Saunpgrs, No. 
34 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 
: pepiieiesiamiaes 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A CORRECTION. 


In the short account of the Shell Storm 
noticed in the “Intelligencer” some time 
since, an error occurred, which, however, was 
discovered in time to prevent its repetition in 
the scientific publication where such notices 
usually appear. 

When the shells were first obtained, they 
were submitted to a distinguished concholog- 
ist, who said they belonged to the genus As- 
tarte, and that the species was new to science. 
A short time after it was discovered that they 
were not properly identified, but belonged to 
a totally different genus, and the species was 
one common to our coast, the Venus gemma 
of Totten. 

It may here be mentioned, in answer to a 
er in the article from our friend, 

ideon Frost, in No. 3 of this paper, that 
neither the gentleman who gave the account 
of the storm, nor any of his hearers, supposed, 
for a moment, that the shells were of serial 
origin, but were carried there by a water- 
spout. The name nubigena, suggested in the 
notice, was not intended to convey that idea, 
but was applied in a more poetical sense. 

Our friend has arranged the conditions 
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very nicely for the existence of life in the threesc 
regions above, but has evidently forgottes§ ten do 
that salt water is very important to the ing thi 
marine mollusk. ers, th: 
In the matter of meteorites, which is quite§ We re 
foreign to the shell storm, there is reason tof said te 
believe that they are the remnants of othe ume w 
worlds, which have come within our earth’s§ laid th 
gravitating influences. all rou 

Persons who have visited Arizona, assert their 
that it is a country full of meteorites, and that§ hued 1 
they are constantly falling. It is very curig ner-wi 
ous that these meteoric showers should occurf ed to’ 
there in preference to places farther north. § their | 
The whirlwind is doubtless the cause of the by sto 
numerous dust and sand showers. 8. R.R.— Kana 
I winne 
Having been frequently annoyed with the fully 
attempts at wit which are indulged in by perce 
some of the public papers at the expense of read, 
the Freedmen because of their eagerness to teste 
learn to read and write, we were interested in a, b, : 
the remarks of the “ Ledger” on the subject§| if am 
a few days ago. The Editorials of this paperg in igt 
so often express our sentiments in relation he d 
: slave 

to many things, that we not unfrequently ii | 
transfer them to our pages, without comment gchoc 
Eps. § ligen 

a schol 

There is an amusing as well as serious agg the 
pect to every question. The American peo ety” 





ple are usually considered to have eyes and 
ears rather for the comedy of life than for its 
sentiment or its tragedy. They are accused 
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of burlesquing things the most serious, and In 
are supposed to be farcical even in their most§ of a 
solemnly utilitarian pursuits. We presume§ prev 
there must be some foundation for an opinion§ Any 
so universal. Perhaps Americans are not§ the | 
alone in the love of humor, though we may§ soun 
be peculiar in our treatment of the comic side§ a th 
of life. Certainly American newspapers, asf who 
a class, are very different from the staid andj the 
stately journals of Great Britain and some§_plyi 
other countries. Probably types have a dig-§ a er 
nity in other lands from which they have fall-§ as n 
en in ours. abst 

A prominent subject of newspaper joking} nec 
has been found in the eagerness of the freed-§ turr 
men to learn to read and write. Almosti int 
daily we read some new extravagance upong nan 
the matter. Some of these things are very I 
funny, and others have not even the color off sho 
true wit, or the grotesqueness of broad farce§ key 
The figure the writer cuts is the only laugha-§ sho 
ble feature of the efforts of many of the in-§ onc 
ventions of these modern Joe Millers. Butisf am 
there not a serious side to this matter, which] the 
even a white man is bound to respect? Sup-§ thi 
pose a colored man of twenty, forty, fifty,§ bef 
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in the threescore, or even of threescore years and | sults of other men’s experience; enriched his 
rgotten— ten does try to learn to read? A more amus- | mind with the fruit of other men’s thoughts; 
to thef ing thing is related of the Sandwich Island-| and reaped, without fatigue, the profit of 
ers, than has ever been told of the Africans. | other men’s labors. 
is quite] We remember that these poor heathens were| If the black man desires knowledge, be- 
ason tog said to read a book in this wise: The vol-| cause without it he is helpless, is there any- 
f other§ ume was laid upon the ground. The students | thing in the lighter shade of the skin which 
earth’ laid themselves down prone on their stomachs, | can make ignorance power? We cannot con- 
all round it, heads in the centre, looking in| ceive why, in this particular direction, any- 
, assert their aggregation like an immense dusky-| body should be content without the acquisi- 
nd thaif hued ray-flower ; and with eyes sidewise, cor- | tion of advantages which are entirely within 
ry curig ner-wise and every other wise, intently direct- | his reach. Before we laugh at the freedmen 
d occurg ed to the letters. Together they rhymed out |—or while we laugh, for good humor is not 
orth. ff their lesson, and got it not only by heart, but | very damaging to anybody—every one should 
e of theg by stomach. This was ridiculous. But the| take care that he is not really the legitimate 
R.R.§ Kanakas too might laugh, for they were the | object of mirth to those who value the privi- 
, winners. Is it not more ridiculous, and pain- [leges that he seems to despise. 
ith the§ fully ridiculous too, that any white man, upon ae ce 
| in by perceiving that everybody around him can 
ense off Tead, while he cannot, is willing to remain in } LESTES PROM JOEN G. WHITTIER. 
mess tof ignorance? Is it not astonishing that the de- To the Editor of the Review: 
~,, | lusion should have become fixed, that the| Having received several letters from dear 
ested in a, b, abs can only be mastered in infancy, and | friends in various sections suggested by a 
subject’ if a man happens to have passed his childhood | recent communication in thy paper, and not 
is papery in ignorance, he cannot learn as a man what | having time or health to answer them in de- 
relationg he did not as a child? If the removal of| tail, will thou permit me in this way to ac- 
yuentlyg Slavery in this country has effected nothing knowledge them, and to say to the writers 
1 Ji else, the scenes and events in these Southern | that I am deeply sensible of the Christian 
mmenti schools furnish a demonstration of white neg- | love and personal good-will to myself, which, 
Eps. ligence. The avidity with which these dusky | whether in commendation or dissent, they 
‘ scholars of all ages seek to learn, should shame | manifest? I think I may say in truth that 
lous a&# the ignorant man of the “Caucasian vari-| my letter was written in no sectarian or party 
an peo# ety” into breaking the chains of traditionary | spirit, but simply to express a solicitude, 
es and§ helplessness. Whoever cannot read, young | which, whether groundless or not, was never- 
1 for its or old, should learn. And whoever can read | theless real. I am, from principle, disinclined 
accused§ should make something of his ability. to doctrinal disputations and so-called re- 
us, and In this country there is nothing in the case | ligious controversies, which only: tend to sep- 
ir most of any person who has brains and eyes, to| arate and disunite. We have had too many 
resume# prevent him from doing what a child can do. | divisions already. I intended no censure of 
opinionf Any body can, who will, learn the sounds of | dear brethren whose zeal and devotion com- 
are not™ the letters of the alphabet and combine those | mand my sympathy, notwithstanding I may 
ve may sounds, There is no difficulty in so childish | not be able to see with them in all respects. 
nic sidef_ athing. Men and boys who cannot read, and | The domain of individual conscience is to me 
pers, asf who think they cannot learr the mysteries of | very sacred: and it seems the part of Chris- 
aid andj the alphabet, are constantly learning and ap- | tian charity to make a large allowance for 
d somef plying things much more difficult. Weneed | varying experiences, mental characteristics, 
e a dig-§ acrusade against ignorance of letters, quite | and temperaments, as well as for that youth- 
we fall-§ as much as against any other evil. It is an| ful enthusiasm which, if sometimes misdirect- 
absurdity—most absurd because entirely un- | ed, has often been instrumental in infusing a 
joking} necessary—that the census should include re- | fresher life into the body of religious profes- 
e freed-{ turns of any appreciable number of persons| sion. It is too much to expect that we can 
Almost§ in this country who cannot read or write their | maintain an entire uniformity in the expres- 
€ upony names, sion of truths in which we substantially agree ; 
re very It is absurd, too, that those who can read | and we should be careful that a rightful con- 
olor off should remain in ignorance; that having the | cern for “the form of sound words” does not 
| farce’ key to knowledge in their possession, they | become what Wm. Penn calls “verbal ortho- 
laugha-§ should neglect to use it. Reading is at|doxy.” We must consider that the same ac- 
the in-f¥ once the cheapest and the most satisfactory | cepted truth looks somewhat differently from 
Butisf_ amusement. And it tends moreover to rest | different points of vision. Knowing our own 
which} the body by the exercise of the mind. Some-| weaknesses and limitations, we must bear in 
' Sup-§ thing is added tothe man which was notin him | mind that human creeds, speculations, expo- 
, fifty, before, when he has gained by his eyes the re- | sitions and interpretations of the Divine plan 
a -” . 
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are but the faint and feeble glimpses of finite 
creatures into the infinite mysteries of God. 
‘*They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.’’ 
Differing, as we do, more or less as to means 
and methods, if we indeed have the “ mind of 
Christ,” we shall rejoice in whatever of good 
is really accomplished, although by somewhat 
different instrumentalities than those which 
we feel ourselves free to make use of, remem- 
bering that our Lord rebuked the narrowness 
and-partizanship of His disciples by assuring 
them that they that, were not against Him 
were for Him. 

It would, nevertheless, give me great satis- 


sorry it did not fall to the lot of a more fit 
ting hand; and can only hope that no con- 
sideration of lack of qealiheation on the part 
of its writer may lessen the value of what 
ever testimony to truth shall be found in it. 
Amesbury, 3d mo., 1870. J.G. W. 


P.S.—I may mention that I have been 
somewhat encouraged by a perusal of the pro- 
ceedings of the late First-day School Confer. 
ence in Philadelphia, where, with some things 
which I am compelled to pause over, and re 

ret, I find much with which I cordially 
E . . . . . 
unite, and which seems to indicate a — 
dential opening for good. I confess toa live 
. : ~ | ly and tender sympathy with my younger 
faction to know, as thy kindly expressed edi- | brethren and sisters who, in the name of Him 
torial comments seem to intimate, that I have who “went about doing good,” go forth inte 
+ tyr ctu no = agagc os ree : the highways and byways to gather up the 
things in our Kociety. lave no price ©" | lost, feed the hungry, instruct the ignorant, 
opinion which would prevent me from confess-)| 444 point the sin-sicken and suffering to the 
ing with thankfulness my error of judgment. hopes and consolations of Christian faith, 
In any cane it can, I or no harm 1 even if, at times, their zeal goes beyond 
i. een tahcas . ee. may 2" | “reasonable service,” and although the im- 

SOE, 1S Ne GRUNT given Us, Sor cur own portance of a particular instrumentality may 
moral and spiritual well-being, and that of} },, exaggerated, and love lose sight of its 
our fellow-creatures, without laying aside the needful companion humility, and he that put- 

. . . a a ’ “ 
principles and practice of our religious So- teth on his armor boast like him who layeth 
ciety. I believe so much of liberty is our it off. Any movement, however irregular, 

- * e e ) ’ . 
= ae well lly yal privilege, = cae which indicates life, is better than the quiet 
_ f tens Seem cand ae , i ©| of death. In the overruling providence of 
ee eee ee ee ee er eee i troubling may prepare the way for 
quired of us. When truly called to contem- healing. Some of us may have erred on one 
plate broader fields of labor, we shall find the | band and some on the other, and this shaking 
walls about us, like the horizon seen from ; “meg 

: ate of the balance may adjust it. 
higher levels, expanding indeed, but nowhere ills 
broken. MY TRIUMPH 

I believe that the world needs the Society BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
of Friends as a testimony and a standard. I The autumn-time has come: 
know that this is the opinion of some of the On woods that dream of bloom, 
best and most thoughtrul members of other And over purpling vines, 

Christian sects. I know that any serious de- The low sun fainter shines. 
parture from the original foundation of our + a yn al 
Society would give pain to many who, outside Sccckakaie ca” 
of our communion, deeply realize the import- The eternal stars appear ! 
ance of our testimonies. They fail to read And present gratitude 
clearly the signs of the times who do not see Insures the fature’s good, 
that the hour is coming when, under the And for the things I see 
searching eye of philosophy and the terrible I trust the things to be ; 
analysis of science, the letter and the outward That in the paths untrod, 
evidence will not altogether avail us; when And the long days of God, 
: My feet shall still be led, 

the surest dependence must be upon the Light 

. aes Saeed 1 d th My heart be comforted. 
of Christ within, disclosing the law and the O living frlende whe love me | 
prophets in our own souls, and confirming the O dear one gone above me ! 
truth of outward Scripture by inward experi- Careless of other fame, 
ence; when smooth stones from the brook of I leave to you my name. 
present revelation shall prove mightier than Hide it from idle praises, 
the weapons of Saul; when the doctrine of — it — rete stg —s 
the Holy Spirit, as proclaimed by George a ee ee ee 
Fox and lived by John Woolman, shall be 

recognized as the only efficient solvent of 
doubts raised by an age of restless inquiry. 


Are dumb, should strangers wake it ? 
Let the thick curtain fall ; 
In this belief my letter was written. I am 


I better know than all 
How little I have gained, 
How vast the unattained. 






























































































Not by the page word-painted 
Let life be banned or sainted : 
Deeper than written scroll 
The colors of the soul. 


Sweeter than any sung 

My songs that found no tongue ; 
Nobler than any fact 

My wish that failed of act. 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong,— 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter, I or they ? 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made? 


Hail to the coming singers ! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers ! 
Forward I reach and share 

All that they sing and dare. 


The airs of heaven blow o’er me, 
A glory shines before me 

Of what mankind shall be,— 
Pure, generous, brave and free. 


A dream of man and woman 
Diviner but still human, 
Solving the riddle of old, 
Shaping the Age of Gold. 

The love of God and neighbor, 
An equal-banded labor ; 

The richer life, where beauty 
Walks hand in hand with duty. 


Ring, bells in unreared steeples, 


The joy of unborn peoples ! 
Sound, trumpets far off blown, 
Your triumph ia my own! 


Parcel and part of all, 

I keep the festival, 

Fore reach the good to be, 
And share the victory. 


I feel the earth move sunward, 

I join the great march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 


—Atlantic Monthly for April. 


— —- 8 ss 
From “ The Loud.u Friends’ Meeting.” 


LONDON IN THE DAYS OF CROMWELL. 


Before proceeding to narrate the particulars 
of the establishment of Friends’ meetings in 
London and its suburbs, a brief sketch may 
well be allowed of the external and social as- 
pects of the city in the days of the Protector, 
80 as to understand the scene amid which the 
early Friends were called to labor. 

London, in 1654, was a quaint medizval 
city, not a tenth the size of the present me- 
tropolis, but within its confined area densely 
populated. Surrounded by walls whose foun- 
dations had existed from the times of the 
Romans, its only entrances were through em- 
battled gateways, jealously guarded by a local 
militia; within these it was a labyrinth of 
narrow lanes and winding streets, amid which 
one or two main thorougfares—such as Cheap- 
side or Cornhill—were conspicuous. 
were some signs of the modern commercial life 
being developed in the Royal Exchange and 
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houses of rich merchants ; but the general as- 

pect was unchanged and medizval, for build- 

ings of that age gave the character to its 

streets. Even its great cathedral, though it 

had lost a spire (once the highest in Europe), 

and had become fronted with a Corinthian 

portico from the hands of Inigo Jones, was 

yet a Gothic work, and churches reared in 

the days of Plantagenet or the Edwards were 

thickly planted within the city wards; there, 

too, monastic buildings of great extent, with 

quadrangle and chapel, though changed in 

use, occupied large space amid her streets. 

Still was the citizen dwelling in those carved 

timber houses we now see only in prints, 

where story overhangs story, so that the nar- 

now street below was like a covered way, and 

acquaintances shook hands across it from 

their casements. Few of our modern com- 

forts were then known. The pavements, where 

any, were so rough that no carriages could go 

over them save at a footpace. Most of the 
sewers were open brooks that in storms rushed 
brawling in torrents to the Thames. There 
was no lighting of the streets at night, each 
one who ventured out after dark having to 
carry his own torch or lanthorn, and his own 
weapon of defence, for, except the train-bands 
or local militia, there were no watchmen. 
The trades-people kept shop in open places 
unprotected by glass, and closed at night by 
doors or shutters. The citizens lived with 
but few of our social appliances; they fetched 
their own water either from the conduit or 
the public pump, finding too often that the 
one was dry or the other infected from sur- 
rounding graves; happily, they always had 
the great river, on which waterworks were 
early established; and the conduits, though 
but feeble precursors of the torrents of water 
now supplied by our water companies, really 
brought the citizens good running streams 
from the surrounding country, and being 
mostly the gift of private munificence (like 
our modern drinking fountains) the water 
they gave was free, which was an advantage 
our companies do not realize. 

Looking beyond his city’s walls, the Lon- 
doner of 1654 found strong lines of distinction 
between what he knew as the city and those 
surrounding places now indefinitely merged 
within it. To him Islington, Hoxton, Homer- 
ton, Clerkenwell, Stepney, Shadwell, meant 
villages separated from his city wall and 
ditch by pleasant fields, as free then from 
dwellings as our parks alone are now. West- 
minister was a distinct city—the Strand its 
connecting link, having mansions and gardens 
of noblemen and ie on either side, ex- 
tending from Temple Bar to Charing Cross. 
Southwark was a separate borough, and the 
whole southern side, now so intimately com 
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nected with bridges, was inaccessible to the 
citizen except by boat or barge, or by one 
narrow bridge encumbered with lofty houses. 
To him, as he walked out of Moorgate he 
really came to moorland, and found Finsbury 
(or Fensbury) was much of it a fen in fact as 
well as in name; his cows still fed at Cow 
Cross and on Clerkenwell Green; Smithfield 
was still a field; Long Acre a pasture, and 
Spitalfields as free from houses as it is now 
full of them; where, on a spot yet known as 
Artillery Lane, he met to practise his cross- 
bows, arquebusses and other light artillery. 

Such was London as a city in the days of 
Cromwell—venerable in its external aspect— 
strangely different in all such particulars from 
the modern metropolis, and yet containing 
within it the germs of those social forces 
which in their expansion were to promote the 
greatness both it and the country have since 
realized. 

Her citizens, largely engaging in com- 
merce, and offering a home to all, were (dur- 
ing the Protectorate) beginning to emancipate 
both themselves and their trade from cum- 
brous restrictions and fetters which City com- 
panies had imposed. The Jew—proscribed 
for three centuries—was again permitted to 
reside there, and through him, and the Friends 
just then arising, an increased commercial 

ower in the fructifying use of money was to 

ecome developed. In Education, the nu- 
merous foundation schools established by 
King Edward had borne fruit; a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin had emancipated the 
learned from the trammels of monkish litera- 
ture, and they had exchanged the dry and 
musty atmosphere uf the missal or the legend 
to breathe the freer air of the Greek philoso- 
os or historian. Shakespeare’s works were 

eginning to be generally understood, a Mil- 
ton was moulding the vernacular into classic 
English ; and above all, the Bible had be- 
come a popular book. Many of the ministers 
of religion were learned, eloquent divines. 
Men of cultivated manners were becoming 
accomplished in arts learnt in foreign Courts, 
and were modelling the language of English 
compliment to imitate the politeness of conti- 
nental neighbors—the old Saxon thou was 
giving place to the more courtly you; and 
the head, seldom uncovered except in sign of 
reverence or obeisance, was now bared in com- 
pliment by any one who wished to be thought 
fashionable or polite. 

In Natural Science, though little outward 
co had been made, the foundations were 

eing laid of that system of inductive inquiry 
which was so soon to bear fruit through the 
labors of men then in their youth—a fruit 
destined in after time to ripen, until those 
marvellous discoveries of the hidden forces of 
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nature should appear, which, in their appligprived ¢ 
cation to social life, have realized to maggcopal b« 
more power and wealth than ever the alchemconfusic 
ist searched for, or the philosopher dared tga0d Pp 
imagine. with or 
Cromwell’s era was like a spring-time as to fluence. 
some of these things, and showed its action ing Relig 
many ways. The coinage, grievously debased§# prom 
was rearranged by him, and such piece Scien 
struck, under the management of Simogg duction 
(whom he appointed over the Mint), as nog Jt seem 
even Wyon, of our day, can excel. The ca and Ww! 
riage (introduced a century before, but: still Blectio 
cumbrous) was being mounted on springs tog themes 
lessn its joltings; and the stage coach, longg 12 ever 
so highly prized, dated the commencement off 824 Po 
its career from this period. At this timeg evince 
also, the Post Office system took its riseg or the 
And more important, perhaps, than all, th crowds 
daily newspaper was introduced, appearing three | 
amid a flood of broadsheets, squibs, and pam the W 
phlets of that controversial age; and as the work « 
eye looks back on that day of unrest andj “es, 
striving, it sees with interest that such wasg eminel 
the period when the foundation was first laidg he wo 
of that free and independent journalism which the m 
has now become a fourth estate in the realm of an 
Nevertheless, amid all these signs of lifeg # cha 
the national fabric had been rudely shakeng three 
and nothing (at the time when our Friendgf #bout 
arose) was yet re-established. Royalty, the§ Pray. 
bishops, the House of Lords, had been swept [12.3( 
away; all the ancient pillars had fallen ing Tefres 
the torrent of civil and religious strife, andy the p« 
men’s minds surged to and fro, not knowing woulc 
what next to look for—a king, or a republieg for a 
or a Cromwell stronger than either. about 
In the events which produced this agita§ balf 
tion, London had taken an important share; the se 
her citizens had contributed much of the goldg sve" 
that gave sinew to the parliamentary force;} . Th 
her ministers, from their pulpits, had devel- 
oped the doctrines that made liberty precious; 
her train-bands had shielded the five members} of P' 
when a king searched for them in vain; in} lege: 
her prisons had lain a prime minister and an} Cont 
archbishop, under sentence of death, and onf cited 
her Tower Hill they had come out to suffer; 
so also the king himself, from a “ window off (the 
his own palace” (as Walpole says), came out} —— 













































on the scaffold to die, ending at Whitehallf *¢ 
(so near to the city) that strange andg ‘os 
chequered career. Such scenes, with all the be 
intrigues and factions of which they were the of s: 
result, agitated the minds of the London citi- liter 
zens into a ferment on all political questions;§ dina 
and on religious subjects (which really lay at _ 
the root of much of the political changes), their oo 
minds were especially unsettled. Here, all at 
order and authority seemed uprooted as iff inh 
forever. The Mass-book of the Pope and the = 

asl 


Prayer-book of the Bishop were alike de- 
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ir appl prived of all State authority, the whole Epis- | to determine for himself in all things, religi 


to man 
alchen 
lared 











confusions and distractions that prevailed, sects 
and parties, strangely intermingled, strove 
with one another for power or religions in- 
fluence. 

Religion was, during the early Protectorate, 
a prominent topic of the day. “ Divinity as 
a Science” (see “Lady Hutchinson,” Intro- 
duction, p. xvi.) “ was a study then in vogue.” 
It seems to have tinctured the conversation 
and writings of the greater part of society. 

Election and reprobation were then popular 
Bthemes. Men discussed Articles and creeds 
in every social circle, as well as the varieties 
and points of a doctrine, with the keen zest 
evinced in after years on the state of markets 
or the prices of the funds; they assembled in 
erowds to hear sermons, where they stood for 
three or four hours at a time to listen to 
the words of some gifted preacher. In a 
work called “The Ministers’ Morning Exer- 
cises,” it is recorded of Howe, one of these 
eminent preachers, that “on public fast-days 
he would commence the service about nine in 
the morning, with prayer for about a quarter 
of an hour, and afterwards read and expound 
a chapter, in which he would spend about 
three quarters of an hour; then pray for 
about an hour; preach for another hour, and 
pray for about half an hour. After this 
[12.30], he would retire and take some little 
refreshment for about a quarter of an hour, 
the people singing all the while; and then he 
would come again into the pulpit and pray 
for another hour; preach another sermon, of 
about an hour's length; then spend about 
half an hour more in prayer, and conclude 
the service about 4 in the afternoon, #7. e. after 
seven hours of preaching.”* 

The relative merits of infant or adult bap- 
tism were questions often transferred from 
the teachings of a pulpit to the stormier arena 
of public debate, where men (unbred in col- 
leges, but grown experienced in the art of 
controversy) contended for hours before ex- 
cited audiences. 

A stern necessity seemed laid on every man 
(the result of prolonged party strife) for him 
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*Of William Bates, another Nonconformist of 
those days, the following portrait is given :—‘‘ Come- 
ly in person, with bold features, and richly curling 
locks; graceful, with the action of a finished orator ; 
of superior natural endowments, and considerable 
literary culture; possessing a memory of extraor- 
dinary retentiveness, and a voice so sweetly musical 
that he won the name of the silver-tongued; with 
large. stores of theological knowledge, and also 
gifted with a Nestor-like eloquence, which fell in 
gentle flakes—this extraordinary pulpit orator was 
in high repute among the upper classes, and indeed, 
amongst people of all grades.""—Stoughton’s Ecclesi- 
@stical History, vol. ii. p. 185, 





copal bench had lost their sees, and, amid the | ous as well as political, what was Truth ; and 


in the violent controversies this teaching en- 
gendered through the land, London seemed 
as a centre in the strife; and during its height 
was it that Friends’ views first became known 
there. 








A very curious study is that by J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull on The Composition of In- 
dian Geographical Names. Mr. Trumbull is 
the best living scholar of the Algonkin lan- 
guages, and has done much to fix the mean- 
ing of our Indian names. We learn from his 
paper that -sip, -tuk and -han mean river; so 
that we have Missi-sippi, “ great river”; Quin- 
ni-tuk-ut, now Connecticut (the second “ec” 
has no business there) or “ long river”; Paw- 
tuck-et, “river falls’; Pawtuzet, a diminutive 
of the former word ; Pisca-tag-ua, “ the forked 
river ;” and Alleg-han-y, “the fairest river.” 
Quinni-pang is a “long pond,” Massa pang a 
“long pond,” and Nunni-pang a “fresh pond.” 
Kearsarge means “pine mountain”; Mauch 
Chunk (Penn.) “ bear’s mountain”; Katahdin 
and Kitatinny, “the great mountain”; JZ/an- 
hattan, “an island”; Amoskeag, “a fishing- 
place for alewives”; and Win-nippi-seogee, 
“good water outlet.” Weare tempted to add 
scores of other names; but these will be 
enough to incite those. who wish to find the 
meaning of their own local Indian names to 
seud to the Connecticut Historical Society, at 
Hartford.— Evening Paper. 


ACTS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


There is sémething solemn and awful in the 
thought that there is not an act nor thought in 
the life of a human being but carries with ita 
train of consequences, the end of which we may 
never trace. Not one but, to a certain extent, 
gives a color to our own life, and insensibly 
influences the lives of those about us. The 
good deed or thought will live, even though 
we may not live to see it fructify, but so will 
the bad: and no person is so insignificant as 
to be sure that his example will not do good 
on the one hand, nor evil on the other. There 
is, indeed, an essence of immortality in the 
life of men even in this world. No individ- 
ual in the universe stands alone; he is acom- 
ponent part of a system of mutual dependen- 
cies; and by his several acts he either in- 
creases or diminishes the sum of human good 
now and forever. As the present is rooted 
in, the past, and the lives and examples of 
our forefathers still to a great extent influ- 
ence us, so are we by our daily acts contribu- 
ting to form the condition and character of the 
future. The living man is a fruit formed and 
ripened by the culture of all the foregoing 
centuries. Generations six thousand years 
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deep behind us, each laying its hands on its 
successor’s shoulders, and the living genera- 
tion continues the magnetic current of action 
and example destined to bind the remotest 
past with the most distant future. No man’s 
acts die utterly; and though his body may 
dissolve into dust and air, his good or his bad 
deeds will still be bringing forth fruit after 
their kind, and influencing generations of 
men for time to come. It is in this momen- 
tous and solemn fact that the great peril and 
responsibility of human existence lies.—The 
Moravian. 
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Fortieth Annual Report of the Female <Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia for the Relief of the 
Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing, &e. 

In presenting our Annual Report, we re- 
cord with pleasure the unabated zeal and dili- 
gence of our members in the attendance of 
our stated meetings, in the preparation of gar- 
ments to be made by poor women into cloth- 
ing, and in the careful distribution of it 
among the class it is our province to relieve. 

Though the winter has not been a severe 
one, yet the difficulties attendant upon the 
sick and infirm poor at this season of the 
year have existed as usual, and the aid our 
Association has been enabled to extend has 
been timely and availing. During the win- 
ter 348 families have been visited, and 1156 
garments distributed among them, by which 
many were materially benefitted and encour- 
aged. 

During the forty years of our Association, 
many active and useful members whose 
names are enrolled on our list have ceased 
from their labors, but their places have been 
supplied by successors equally willing and: 
efficient, and between these and many of the 
suffering poor a bond of interest and sympa- 
thy has been created alike salutary to the 
visitor and the visited. 


Treasurer's Report. 


RECEIPTS. 

To annual subscriptions and donations... $1078.00 

*€ Interest on bonds, &6.....0..sc0seccee sees 456.54 
$1534.54 
EXPENSES. 

By balance due Treasurer last year............$ 2.34 
© cash paid for ZoOdS.........1ssecceseeceeeeees - 743.04 
a - BOW. crrcccccccocesccccceccoces 247.44 
6s 6 printing circulars,stamps,&c. 9.00 
** invested in city loan........ yp kechebnhisaee tines 500.63 

Balance in treasury ....coee sseeeee ocecccececese 32.09 


$1534.54 
Anne M. NEEp es, President, 
S.W. corner 12th & Race Sts 
Etizasets J. Ferris, Treasurer, 
937 Franklin St. 
Harriet E. Stock y, Secretary, 
Philada., 3d mo., 1870. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ITEMS. 

Cable dispatches from Rome state that the assent 
of more than six hundred bishops to the doctrine of 
Papal infallibility has been fully secured, and that 
the doctrine will certainly be promulgated. Ther 
is now stronger reason than ever before to hope 
that the Christian conscience of many prominent 
men ip the Church will resist this new invention of 
the Papacy, even if it should receive the indorse- 
ment of an (Ecumenical Council. 


THE question of the revision of our version of the 
Bible is exciting continued discussion in England 
since the matter was opened by the English bishops, 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, who is President of the 
Bible Society, protests strongly, though not very 
logically, against the plan. He is afraid there will 
be a Church Bible and a Dissenting Bible, a Baptist 
Bible and an American Bible, if once the measure is 
attempted. 


Charles Sumner has introduced a bill to enforce 
the 15th amendment. It provides that any person 
hindering a citizen of the United States on any of 
these grounds from being registered, from voting, 
being voted for, or holding office, shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $300, 
and by imprisonment of not less than 30 days nor 
more than one year. A refusal to register the 
name or to receive, count, or give proper legal ef- 
fect to the vote of any citizen under any pretence of 
race, color, etc., shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $500 nor more than $4000, and by im- 
prisonment of not less than three calendar months 
nor more than two years. The United States dis- 
trict Courts are given exclusive jurisdiction in these 
cases, and are required to enforce the law. 


Tue Legislature of Minnesota has placed the ques- 
tion of woman’s voting, in a great measure, in her 
own hands. By the recent bill, providing for the 
submission to the people of a woman’s suffrage 
amendment to the constitution, the women them- 
selves are allowed to vote on it, their ballots being 
taken in separate boxes. An opportunity will be 
afforded for a pretty active canvass, and if the 
women do not poll a large vote, it will be their own 
fault. Gov. Austin has not yet signed the bill, but 
it is thought he will do so. 


Tue wife of George Muller lately died, at the age 
of 73. Her funeral was attended by thousands, 
She was a true helpmeet to her husband in his 
work for the orphans. 


Postmaster Jones, of New York, and several other 
gentlemen, called on the Postmaster General last 
week, to urge a reduction of the rates of postage, 
and were gratified by the statement that it is pro- 
posed to press a reduction of rates, ranging from 33 
to 50 per cent., as soon as Congress wil] abolish 
the franking privilege, As an illustration of the 
high rates paid for mail transportion, it was said 
that a barrel of flour sent from New York to Portland, 
Oregon, would cost $240 at the transportation rates 
paid by the Post-office Department. 


At Chicago, on the 21st inst., 1000 packages of 
tea for a firm in that city, and 1100 for a New York 
firm, were received in 30 days from Yokohama. 

In Evrope hard water is considered more health- 
ful than soft. The French savans, when inquiring 
after water for the supply of Paris, found that more 
conscripts are rejected in soft water districts, on 
account of imperfect development and stunted 
growth, than in the hard ; and they concluded that 
calcareous matter in water is essential to the forma- 
tion of tissues. Facts having similar bearing have 
been noted in Great Britain, 
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LIFE OF JOHN RICHARDSON. 


The only complete Edition—in Cloth, red 
edger. 75 ct-.; Sh ep, 75 cts 
HE CRUCIFIED and QUICKENED CHRIS- 
TIAN, by WM. DELL. In flexible cloth, 15 cts. per copy. $1 50 
perdoz {no paper, 10 cts,, $1,00 p-r doz. Greater reduction in 
price made for gratuitona distribution. 
MEMOIR OF JOHN ROBERTS, Flexible cloth, 
20 cts , $2.00 per duzen 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
THOMAS W. STUCKEY, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
403 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH. MONTH 2 1870. 


No. 5. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


We invite their attention to the advantages of the 


foto, 


Auy person forwarding $1.00 will receive a cepy of —_ Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


paid, to their address. 


700 Arch Street, 
- ARE OPENING DAILY, 


SPRING GOUDS IN VARIETY. 


Spring SILKS, Neat Stripes. 

Spring POPLINS, Silk and Wool. 

Spring POPLINS, Small Plaids and Stripes. 

Spring PLAIDS in variety. 

Spring DE LAINES, Neat styles. 

Spring POPLINS—in Modes. 

Spring FLANNELS—all numbers. 

HOUSE FURNISHING COODS. 

Marseilles, Jacquard and Honey-Comb Spreads. 

Table Linens in great variety. 

Sheeting and Pillow Case Linens. 

Muslins, all widths and best makes. 

Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, $1.75, $1.87 and $2.00 
per doz. 

Russia Crash, 12}, 14, 15, 16 and 17, 

Plaid Muslins, Swiss Muslins. 

Fresh Invoice of Book Muslins. 

Fresh Invoice of White Cashmere Shawls. 

Fresh Invoice of Linen Lawns, very desirable. 

And many other goods arriving daily, to which 
we call the attention of Friends. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
§. W. cor. 7th & Arch Sts., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
EASTON, N. ¥. 


Pleasantly located amid beautiful mountain 


scenery. 
The Spring Term begins Third month 29th; 1870, 


For Catalogues address 
THOMAS D. SMEDLEY, 
219 319 Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 4-33 North Second St,, Philada. 








OF BOSTON. 

We would earnestly advise Friends contemplating 
Insurance on their Lives, first to examine the Mas 
sachusetts laws on this subject. These laws guar- 
antee absolute protection to its Policy holders, and 
are peculiar to that State. 

Insurance can be effected in this Company at cost. 

All Policies in this Company are strictly non- 
forfeitable by the laws of Massachusetts. 


Example of Non-forfeiture Plan of the ‘‘Joun 
Hancocn.”’ Party insured aged 35. Life Policy. 
One Annual Premium will continue Policy in force 2 years 
and 3 days from date of issue. 

Two Annual Premiums will continue 4 yrs. and 12 days, 
Three do. 0. do. ee a 
Four do. do. do 8¢* — 
Five do. do, do, ”-S 4 sa 

An Endowment Policy issued at 35, payable to 
insured at 50, or at prior decease, after one payment 
continues in force 5 years and 115 days as life in- 
surance from date of issue. 

We have appoin'ed ROBERT E. EVANS Gen- 
eral Agent for Burlington Co., N. J., and WM. L. 
GARREIT for Chester, Delaware and Montgomery 
‘counties, Pa. Prompt attention will be given to any 
communications sent to either of them, care of 


COLE & 8TROUD, 
MANAGERS AND ATTORNEYS, 
326 150 and 152 South Fourth St.. Philada, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following new and desirable goods are well 
worth the attention of Friends, as I have just re- 
turned from England and imported a large stock of 
FRIENDS’ GOODS, such as Sealskin Shawls, 
Silk Shawls and Cream Color Raw-spun 
Shawls, and also a great many other goods. Plain 
Milliners are supplied with and Ribbons at 
wholesale rates. 

Friends’ Supply Store, 
i - HAUSER, 
Old No. 132, New No. 140, Third Avenue, 
219wy Between 14th and 15th, New York City. 
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NEAPOLITAN SILKS. ((HastHambirg Friends’ Institut 
e have now open ailotol these very Gesireo'¢] The Spring Term of this Institute will open Th 
goods. .Also.a lot of ‘Plain Colérea Mchatr Al- nici Tas and eoutines thirtesn pas bn 7 
pacas, imported expressly for the plain trade.| Perms $59.00 for board aud tuition in Englig 
Closing out our Colored Silks at a sacrifice, One| branches. Languages extra. 
lot double width Poplin Alpacas, t yd. wide, 25 CHAS. H. DARLINGTON, Principal, 
cts. One lot double width Madonnas and Bro- FANNIE DARLINGTON, Preceptress. 
cade Mohairs, reduced from 50 to 3 cts. With) yor farther information address ISAAC BAKER, 
variety Of other plain goods, all at reasonable prices. Superintendent, 
HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 312 East Hamburg, Brie Co., N. Y. 
26 South Second St., Philada , 




















































35528 Between Market and Chestnut. BOO= Ss 
WH. GRACOCK, “BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
GENERAL For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St, 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of, 
18m0. 141 pp., Cloth........ 000. sesseee av: Price 50¢, 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 

By Anw A. Townsenv. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 870, 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions ara An. 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schovis. By 
Janz Jonnson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25¢, 
“108 “ Second. “ 40¢. 

Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

TD WO. CE Wieccisheseciciss pidesenj ccctngate Price 20e. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions aud 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 


FORNLSHING, UNDERTAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
36 69 ly 


SPRING GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada,, 


Has just received of his own importation, and is daily re-eiving Gtable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Ja 
0 e ve i hi ng 1nd. y JAXE 
Ccumntion of Brionds ie invited. See aneret r ae a 32mo. 64 pp:, Cloth Piya ty 20. 
Superior quality Colored Silk Squares for Shawls, | Familiar Conversations on the erles. By 
in 44, 64 and 7-4 widths. These having been Hageier &. Srocety. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49¢, 
mach called for during several years, were manu- |“ Treasury of Pacts"—a Book designed for 
factured expressly forhim. Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
A new lot of Brown and Mode India Silks. aa eet Congest by Janu fearan 
Dark Silk finish Mohairs and Canton Cloths. O68. mo, PP- CBCD...0cecseveceeee rice 76c. 
Dark Olive Silk Dembestues. Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Trath 
Striped Viennas for Summer wear—-a beautifal| ,, 96 beld by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson. 
article. ’ BMO. 71 PPsess-seerereeeeees Peceeeececeeeere Price 2dey 
Brown and Mode Silk Challis. og rT Pea a Te ea 
. 4-Aand 814 Lama Cloth, Stone color, for thawte and J BOOKS FOR SALE _ 
Dresses.:. 7-4 Ghené Barege for Shawls and Dresses. ournal ’ journal ge, $1.00. 
Superior Mode Tamartines, made to order. ore oo Woolmad $0, 3 Geo. Fox, 
= Barly Quakerism, by B. , eloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. 
Striped and , Pisid Silks, neat styles. A full line | Misssliasy 
of Black Silks, from. $1.50 to $3,00—very cheap. _ $velty %. of Poiameroiennty, Penna., $8.00. 
A lot or enant pape ots.—oost 56\to import. | E°0 "No Be . Semtion”, 
Spring Poplins, new shades. N in 8 m Dissertation 
Black ands White Stripe Mohairs, 18 ets. tn ry y foe facto. Young THiend Mental, ty 
Napkins, all Linen, $1.26 to $1.50 per doz.—A | Bew- 
bargain. , 
. Thibet Shawls, Long and Square, bound in the 
best. manner, and at the lowest rates. 
Mode. Silk-knit Mitts for Friends. 











| adeount, m Richardion, 76c, Law Addres to the 
nergy, de. Letters, by Ann ae Rufus Hall, 





ote. 
~ rity, by t 
oligacla. mer Bom Seal Ease ae Teter eae | 
sah ac a al : - by Joba A aa $1.25. as — Esra Mithe ‘he 
REGESTER: BELL & HOPKINS | fee ccosinion’se.°a°ter's te Comite, vith 


Furniture Warehouse, « 
Ne. 526 Callowhill Street 
und 8 of fine WALN’ 


| Bible and .@ ote. 
cree sed 
| et | PREAD Re Sareeaert Wrieee ca 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICAT " Abou)20, per cant. additional, whem sent by mail | | 
BY FRIENDS’ OEREMONY. | Mina.et Crerician Fie Fahne inom 8.00 


£. BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. Tth-and Arch iis.  exxily 
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